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THE PURPLE STOCKINGS 

CHAPTER I 

MR. WILLIAM BETTS was 
pretending to study the arti- 
cles displayed behind one of the 
huge plate-glass windows of 
Parker and Munn's Department Store 
on Twenty-third Street. It was only 
pretense, for, suddenly realizing the 
nature of the display, Mr. Betts 
blushed and moved hastily to an- 
other window, and so to the main en- 
trance of the store, where he stood for 
some time, irresolute and ill at ease, hop- 
ing vainly that among the many feminine 
patrons entering and leaving Parker and 
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THE PURPLE STOCKINGS 

Munn's he might spy an acquaintance, 
preferably some woman of discreet years 
and ready good nature. Convinced at 
last that he must rely on himself in the 
matter that had brought him to this singu- 
larly alarming neighborhood, he squared 
his shoulders, and, setting his hat more 
firmly on his head, marched past the door- 
man, to find himself in a strange and for- 
bidding city whose narrow, aisle-like 
streets were thronged with women.' 
There was, however, one man in sight, a 
hatless, pleasing person in a frock-coat, 
who waved a graceful hand now and then. 
Toward him Mr. Betts made his way. 

"Something you wished, sir?" asked 
the man. 

"I'm looking for — " Mr. Betts began. 
"I'm looking for—" 

"Yes?" 
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THE PURPLE STOCKINGS 

"For stockings," said Mr. Betts 
, hoarsely. 

"Ladies' or gents' ?" 

"Er— ladies'." 

"Ladies' hosiery department, third aisle 
to your left." 

"He needn't have said it so loud," 
thought Mr. Betts, conscious of the 
amused glances of several women who 
happened to be standing near. "Third 
aisle to the left; this must be it." 

It was a very long aisle, and the shelves 
behind the counters on either side seemed 
to contain everything in the world except 
stockings: silks, laces, gloves, and — and 
— ah, there it was ! But, hang it all, half 
the women in New York nvere buying 
stockings! It was uncommonly thought- 
less of Rosalie to burden him with so 
awkward an errand. 



THE PURPLE STOCKINGS 

Deciding to wait for a lull in the stock- 
ing trade, Mr. Bctts continued down the 
aisle, pausing at last before a harmless- 
looking counter that displayed an endless 
variety of articles — combs, buttons, hooks 
and eyes, needles, pins. This wasn't so 
bad; here one could keep an eye on the 
hosiery department, and at the same time 
grow accustomed to one's surroundings. 
Then, too, the young woman behind the 
counter looked rather friendly. Seating 
himself on a little plush-covered stool, Mr. 
Betts replied gravely, in answer to the 
young woman's question as to how she 
could serve him, that he would like to 
look at some pins. 

"Any particular kind of pins ?" 
"No," said Mr. Betts ; "just pins." 
It proved remarkably easy to buy pins. 
Who would have imagined that one could 
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THE PURPLE STOCKINGS 

get such an alarming lot of them for four 
cents ? 

Mr. Betts arose so as to obtain a better 
view of the stocking counter. There 
were fewer women there than when he 
had passed it, he thought. Perhaps, in 
a few minutes — In the meantime, he 
would make another purchase; he would 
buy — 

"I think," he said, "I'd like to buy some 
thread." 

"White thread?" 

"Yes, please." 

"What number?" 

"Er — what number would you recom- 
mend?" 

"That would depend on what you want 
it for." 

"Oh !" . said Mr. Betts. His manner 
showed keen disappointment. 
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"I can show you a few of the different 
numbers, if you like." 

"You're very kind," said Mr. Betts, 
"but I really don't need the thread to-day. 
Some other time, perhaps. If you'd be 
so good as to let me have another paper of 
pins." 

By the time the second paper of pins 
was paid for, and safe in his pocket, Mr. 
Betts had acquired some confidence not 
only in himself but in his surroundings, 
and, noting that the stocking counter was 
now quite deserted, he bade the young 
woman who had done so much toward 
establishing this confidence a courteous 
"good afternoon," and started for the 
hosiery department. Once there, he 
seated himself securely on one of the little 
stools, and, summoning up all the dignity 
at his command, informed the young 
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THE PURPLE STOCKINGS 

woman who leaned forward to learn his 
pleasure that he desired to look at purple 
stockings. 

"Silk, cotton, or lisle ?" asked the young 
woman, a buxom creature with an amaz- 
ing head of yellow hair. 

"Silk. And — oh, yes! — purple. Like 
this," he continued, extracting a bit of 
purple ribbon from his card-case. 
"They're for my sister, you know. She 
sent me this sample, and — " 

Mr. Betts stopped abruptly. "There is 
really no reason why £ should tell her the 
story of my life/' he thought. "And, if 
I did, she probably wouldn't believe it," 
he concluded, remembering the half smile 
with which his statement had been met. 

"Did she — your sister — tell you what 
number she wears?" 

"She wrote me," replied Mr. Betts, hop- 
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THE PURPLE STOCKINGS 

ing to convey by emphasis of the word 
"wrote" that nothing less than written en- 
treaty would have caused him to under- 
take such an unusual errand — "she wrote 
me to get nines." 

Having indulged in this subtlety of ex- 
planation, Mr. Betts watched the young 
woman as she studied the labels on a score 
or more of boxes. He felt almost at ease ; 
he had met the enemy, and the stockings 
were practically his. 

"I forgot to ask you," said the young 
woman, placing several boxes on the 
counter, "whether you wanted domestic or 
imported hose." 

"So you did," said Mr. Betts. 



"Well?" 

"The imported, I believe." 
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They're more expensive." 
"Then I'm sure I want the imported. 
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THE PURPLE STOCKINGS 

You see, my sister is very — I'll take the 
imported, please." 

"I think these will answer," said the 
young woman. "Just feel the quality." 

Mr. Betts advanced a timid finger. 
"Admirable*" he said. "But do they 
match?" 

"See for yourself," answered the young 
woman, handing him the stockings and 
the bit of purple ribbon. 

Concluding that he owed it to his sister 
— and to his dignity — not to refuse, Mr. 
Betts accepted the stockings, and, turning 
on his stool, held them up to the light to 
compare them with the ribbon. As he 
did so, he became aware of a presence in 
the aisle, and, glancing up, looked straight 
into the smiling eyes of Miss Sylvia An- 
drews. And then, since he had not be- 
held those eyes for a whole month, and 
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THE PURPLE STOCKINGS 

since he knew them to be the most beauti- 
ful eyes in the world, he forgot everything 
but his delight at seeing them once more. 
Rising hastily, he removed his hat, only to 
become conscious that the hand he would 
fain extend in greeting contained a pair 
of purple silk stockings. It was really too 
embarrassing ! It was cruel, as well ; for, 
instead of stopping to speak to him, Miss 
Andrews merely favored him with a 
charming bow and continued on her way. 
With the stockings still in his hand, Mr. 
Betts stared after her disconsolately until 
a series of affected coughs reminded him 
that the young woman in charge of the 
hosiery department was awaiting his 
pleasure. 

Turning, he deposited the stockings on 
the counter. "These will do nicely," he 
said. 
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THE PURPLE STOCKINGS 

When Mr. Betts left Parker and 
Munn's, it was with a neatly wrapped 
cardboard box in his hand. He hadn't 
cared to have it sent, as that would have 
involved giving his name, and for some 
reason he did not feel inclined to disclose 
his identity to the head of Parker and 
Munn's hosiery department; nor did he 
like to carry a parcel through the streets. 
It was most natural, then, that he should 
remember another errand; in a neighbor- 
ing shop he ordered carbon paper and a 
dozen typewriter ribbons, to be sent to 
his stenographer the first thing in the 
morning. "And you might include this 
in the package, if you don't mind," he said. 
Nothing remained now of Rosalie's com- 
mission but for his stenographer to make 
the stockings into a suitable parcel to be 
sent by post; and he would see that this 
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THE PURPLE STOCKINGS 

was done as soon as he reached the office 
in the morning. In the meantime, it was 
very good to know that Miss Andrews was 
in town. No doubt her aunt, Mrs. Cov- 
ington, was with her. When one came 
to town in September, it was usually only 
for a day or two, and then one seldom 
stopped at one's house. Still, there was 
no harm in trying. He would ring up the 
Covington house after dinner. But when, 
after dinner, he attempted to telephone, 
Central, alas! uttered the sad words, 
"The party don't answer." 
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CHAPTER II 

MISS SYLVIA ANDREWS 
had been greatly surprised — 
and amused — by her encounter 
with Mr. Betts in Parker and 
Munn's ; she had been not a little curious, 
as well. Why in the world should he be 
buying purple silk stockings? And for 
whom? Not that it was any affair of 
hers. Still, since Mr. Betts had, on pre- 
vious occasions, shown a preference, a 
very decided preference, for her company, 
and since his sister Rosalie was one of her 
best friends, it was only natural that she 
should feel a certain interest in him. And 
when a young man in whom one was 
faintly interested made puzzling pur- 
chases, did not one owe it to him to allow 
him to explain? Obviously, one did. 
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THE PURPLE STOCKINGS 

Having arrived at this conclusion, Miss 
Andrews suggested to her aunt, Mrs. Cov- 
ington — suggested so artfully that no one 
could have convinced Mrs. Covington that 
she herself had not evolved the idea — 
that the legal paper to be signed on the 
morrow might be signed most conveniently 
at the law offices of Mr. William Betts. 

William Betts, attorney and counselor- 
at-law, was a very different person from 
William Betts, purchaser of silk stockings. 
Indeed, in this former capacity he was 
looked upon as an exceedingly promising 
young man. Grave judges delighted in 
his respectful manner and address, and 
older and more influential lawyers, noting 
his strict observance of all those unwrit- 
ten rules upon which the honor and in- 
tegrity of their profession rest, were in- 
clined to favor him in a number of ways, 
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THE PURPLE STOCKINGS 

so that, in spite of his youth (he was only 
twenty-eight), he could be said to have 
covered no little distance on the road to 
success. 

The following morning this tortuous 
and sometimes tiresome road led him by 
a most indirect route to his offices on the 
third floor of the Granite Building, lower 
Broadway, where he arrived a little after 
eleven. Bidding his stenographer, Miss 
Miller, a grave "good morning," he en- 
tered his private office, deposited his hat, 
stick, and gloves in a closet, unlocked his 
desk, and, sitting down, unfolded the 
Daily Law Journal and Court Calendar. 
Finding nothing of particular interest in 
its pages, he turned to the small pile of 
letters that lay at his elbow. These, too, 
proved uninteresting, but, nevertheless, 
several of them must be answered. He 
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would, he decided, dictate the answers at 
once; he was on the point of ringing for 
Miss Miller, when she entered from the 
outer office. 

"A Mrs. Covington and a young lady to 
see you/ 5 she said. "Will you see them?" 

In scarcely less time than it would have 
taken him to answer Miss Miller's ques- 
tion, Mr. Betts was out of his chair, 
through the door, and assuring Mrs. Cov- 
ington — while looking at her niece— that 
he appreciated fully the inestimable honor 
of her presence. And would she and Miss 
Andrews please come into his private 
office ? Once there, he found them chairs*' 
insisted that he wasn't busy, that all his 
time was at their disposal, and, further, 
found opportunity, while Mrs. Covington 
extracted a serious-looking legal docu- 
ment from her bag, to inform Miss An- 
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THE PURPLE STOCKINGS 

drews of his attempt at telephoning the 
evening before, and to confess his desola- 
tion at not having had a word with her in 
Parker and Munn's. 

"I think you might have stopped a 
moment/' he said. 

"But you were, so very busy." 

Mr. Betts blushed. "Those— er— 
stockings were for Rosalie/' he explained. 
"She has some sort of a purple gown, and 
her maid forgot to pack the stockings that 
went with it. So she wrote me to get a 
pair — wrote me four days ago. Are you 
stopping another night in town? And 
may I call this evening ?" 

"Yes," said Miss Andrews; "we shall 
be at the Holland House for several days, 
and I should love to have you call this 
evening. Of course, I knew the stock- 
ings must be for Rosalie," she added, "and 
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I think you were very gpod-natured to 
buy them for her." 

"It was rather a bore; I put off getting 
them as long as I dared. But I'm glad I 
bought them; otherwise I shouldn't have 
known you were in town." 

Having delivered himself of this grace- 
ful and sincere speech, Mr. Betts, assum- 
ing a more businesslike manner, accepted 
the document Mrs. Covington now ex- 
tended, and inspected it carefully. 

"Ah," he said, "a deed to property on 
West Eighty-third Street. You wish to 
sign it, no doubt." 

"Yes, that's it." 

"There's a notary on the next floor ; I'll 
send my stenographer for him." 

"If you would be so kind." 

Had Mr. Betts, at this moment, stepped 
to the door and sent his stenographer for 
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THE PURPLE STOCKINGS 

the notary, instead of ringing for her, it 
is probable that this story would never 
have been written. But it seemed so 
much more professional and important to 
ring. It wasn't every young lawyer who 
could afford a stenographer, who had 
offices, and bells to ring. So Mr. Betts 
touched the button beside his desk, and 
when Miss Miller entered, he ignored her 
presence long enough for Miss Andrews 
to notice that she was rather pretty, and 
that — good gracious! — she was wearing 
(one could see them plainly, for her skirt 
was quite short) — she was wearing purple 
silk stockings! And, since there is a 
luster peculiar to silk stockings that have 
never known the contact of soap and 
water, it was clear — oh, most horribly 
clear — that the stockings Miss Miller 
wore were new ! 
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CHAPTER III 







F course, it might prove a mere 
coincidence; but it wasn't likely. 
Miss Andrews determined, then 
and there, to learn the truth. 
Being a resourceful young lady, she set her 
wits to work to such good purpose that by 
the time Miss Miller appeared with the 
notary she had planned exactly what to do. 
Leaving her aunt, Mr. Betts, and the no- 
tary, she followed Miss Miller into the 
outer office, closing the door behind her. 
|£...; . "It was rather stuffy in there," she said, 

by way of explanation. "May I sit down 
^ here?" 

Miss Miller assented readily. "Of 
course you can," she replied. "It's pretty 
hot everywhere to-day, I guess." 
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"You don't look as if you felt the heat 
at all; but then, you are so much more 
sensibly dressed than I. I think I'll go 
over by the window. Yes; it is much 
cooler here. Do you suppose it will take 
long to sign that tiresome paper?" 

"It oughtn't to." 

From her place at the window, Miss 
Andrews looked thoughtfully down on 
Broadway. "There seem to be a great 
many women out this morning," she an- 
nounced. "They are evidently shopping, 
though I never heard of any one shopping 
so far downtown. Are there some good 
shops in the neighborhood?" 

"Wannaker's is the nearest, and it's 
some ways from here. But it don't take 
long to get there on the subway." 

"Then I believe I'll try Wannaker's; 
I've been to nearly every other shop in 
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fown, and — why, do you know, the stock- 
c . ings you are wearing seem to be the exact 

shade for which I have been hunting high 
and low !" 

"I saw you looking at them when I was 
in the other room," said Miss Miller. 

"Yes," Miss Andrews admitted; "I did 
notice them in there, and I was sure they 
weren't the right shade. But as I see 
^ them here in this light, they look so dif- 

ferent. I adore stockings of that shade, 
don't you? With ties such as you wear, 
they are so attractive. I would be ex- 
tremely grateful if you would tell me 
where you bought them." 

"Well, you see, I didn't exactly buy 
them; they were a present." 

"Then, of course, you don't know what 
shop they came from. How very disap- 
pointing !" 
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"I only got them this morning," Miss 
Miller continued, regarding her trim 
ankles with an air of pardonable pride; 
"and what's eating me is how the party 
that gave them to me knew my size. But 
I do know where they came from — 
Parker and Munn's." 

"Parker and Munn's! It's odd I 
hadn't thought of going there. I am 
greatly obliged for the information you 
have given me; it was very— er — good- 
natured of you." 

"Don't mention," said Miss Miller. 
"Parker and Munn's is the place, you can 
take it from me; their name was on the 
box." 

Miss Andrews, having learned what she 
had set out to learn, wandered once more 
to the window, for the air in the room had 
become curiously stifling. How she hated 
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THE PURPLE STOCKINGS 

— yes, hated — that complacent little cat of 
a stenographer, and her absurd silk stock- 
ings ! As for Mr. William Betts, the least 
said or thought of him, the better. What 
an unconscionable time it was taking to 
sign that miserable paper! Would she 
never be able to leave this detestable room ? 
Ah, here was Aunt Katherine now! 

After conducting Mrs. Covington and 
her niece to the elevator, Mr. Betts re- 
turned to his private office in a sadly puz- 
zled frame of mind, for, in the hall, Miss 
Andrews — Sylvia — had informed him that 
she would not be at home that evening. 
She had given no reason; moreover, her 
manner had been extremely frigid. What 
in the world did it mean? Had he of- 
fended her in any way? He didn't see 
how he could possibly have offended her, 
unless it was in not following her when 
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she went into the next room. Yet, cer- 
tainly, it would have been rude to follow 
her — rude to her as well as to Mrs. Cov- 
ington; so it must have been something 
else. And yet, what else could it be ? 

Unable to answer this perplexing ques- 
tion, Mr. Betts sighed mournfully; then, 
remembering the letters on his desk, rang 
for Miss Miller. He would answer his 
letters, and — by Jove! he had nearly for- 
gotten Rosalie's stockings ! They must be 
got ready and despatched at once. 

"Before I begin dictating," Mr. Betts 
began, "I wish to speak to you about the 
package I sent with the carbon paper and 
typewriter ribbons." 

"If you only knew how I loved it !" 

"Er— what?" 

"You haven't even noticed," said Miss 
Miller, rising and holding back her skirts 
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— "you haven't even noticed I've got them 
on. 

"Got them on!" exclaimed Mr. Betts, 
staring with amazement at the neat pair 
of ankles Miss Miller had uncovered for 
his inspection. "Oh, I say !" 

"Did you think I'd wait till this evening 
to put them on?" Miss Miller demanded. 

"I didn't think you'd put them on at 
all," Mr. Betts replied truthfully. "That 



is—" 
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f And no more I would if any one but 
you had given them to me," declared Miss 
Miller. "I know what presents mean 
from most men; they mean — " 

"Er — let's not go into that," said Mr. 
Betts. "As a matter of fact, I — " 

"What's got me, though, is how you 
knew it was my birthday." 

"I didn't — " Being a kind-hearted 
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young man, Mr. Betts stopped short. 
Miss Miller evidently thought he had 
given her a birthday present, and it would 
be cruel to tell her otherwise, especially 
since she was wearing the stockings. "I 
didn't know you would be so pleased," he 
finished lamely. 

"I was so pleased I could have cried," 
Miss Miller confided. "Why even my 
own mother didn't remember to-day was 
my birthday! And then, to have you act 
so thoughtful ! Honest, it nearly — " 

"I hope it isn't going to now," said the 
alarmed Mr. Betts. 

"No; I ain't the crying kind. Only, 
when a thing hits me, it hits me hard. 

"Er— quite so," said Mr. Betts. "I— ?£ 

ah — certainly !" 

"And I don't care what Rudolph says. 

"Rudolph?" 
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"He's my fiancy. He's sure to ask me 
where I got them." 

"I— will you tell him?" 

"I don't see why I should." 

"Neither do I," said Mr. Betts. 

"And I don't see why I shouldn't. 
Only, he's sure not to understand." 

"Isn't that sufficient reason?" inquired 
the troubled Mr. Betts. 

"He'll notice them first thing, and ask 
me where I got them. Everybody notices 
them. Why, even the young lady that 
was here with that oldish party this morn- 
ing couldn't keep her eyes off them." 

So that was the reason for Sylvia's cool- 
ness toward him. She had noticed his 
stenographer's purple stockings, and had 
— It was too dreadful ! 

Mr. Betts rose hastily. "I've just 
thought of an important matter that will 
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take me uptown/' he said. "I sha'n't be 
back before lunch. And I intend — that 
is, I want you to take the afternoon off, 
Miss Miller." 

"No," said Miss Miller firmly; "you've 
been kind enough to me for one day. 
Here I am, and here I'll stay." 

"But I really wish you to take the after- 
noon off." 

"Well, I just won't. So there!" 

Mr. Betts sighed. "If she won't, I'll 
have to," he decided dismally. "I've no 
end of things to attend to, but I'm hanged 
if I can stand being in the office with her 
around !" 

"I hardly think I'll be back this after- 
noon myself," he said, securing his hat, 
stick, and gloves. "Er — that is all, I be- 
lieve." 

"Ain't men queer?" thought Miss Mil- 
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ler, as Mr. Betts disappeared through the 
door of his private office. "When Ru- 
dolph gives me a present, he keeps re- 
minding me of it every time I see him; 
and here's Mr. Betts running off just be- 
cause I thanked him. I wish Rudolph 
was more like him. But he ain't, so that 
sett^s it" 
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CHAPTER IV 

AN answering laugh to the grave 
question, "Why is a mouse when 
it spins ?" is supposed by many to 
denote a lively sense of humor. 
Perhaps it does. But there is a truer test : 
the ability to laugh at one's own misfor- 
tunes when they assume absurd propor- 
tions. 

There is no denying that Mr. Betts was 
beset by misfortune, nor can it be said that 
the element of absurdity was lacking; yet 
he did not laugh — far from it. Indeed, 
as he walked slowly up Broadway after 
descending from his office, he was a very 
depressed and forlorn young man. He 
was, too, a deeply injured young man; for 
had not Sylvia misjudged him sadly? 
"She ought to know me better than 
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that/ 5 he thought. "As if I were the sort 
to buy silk stockings for stenographers ! 
Why, hang it all, she should be ashamed 
to believe me capable of such a thing! 
And the deuce of it is, she probably 
wouldn't listen if I tried to explain !" 

Not that Mr. Betts cared to explain. 
In the first place, he was distinctly on his 
dignity in the matter; and in the second 
place, the situation was rather compli- 
cated, for, after all, he had given Miss 
Miller the stockings. Confound it, yes! 
Wasn't that the reason he was walking 
aimlessly up Broadway at this hour? A 
chap couldn't very well stay in the same 
office with a stenographer to whom he 
had just given a pair of silk stockings. 
Mr. Betts began to doubt whether he 
would ever have the courage to enter his 
office again. 
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And in a day or two, if he knew Rosalie, 
she'd begin telegraphing about the dashed 
stockings he hadn't sent her, and that 
would be the last straw. It shouldn't be ! 
He would take a surface car to Twenty- 
third Street, and get Rosalie's commis- 
sion, already five days old, off his mind, 
if he never did another thing as long as 
he lived. 

When Mr. Betts entered Parker and 
Munn's Department Store for the second 
time in his career, it was with far more 
of indignation than embarrassment. He 
didn't give a continental who saw him 
there. If Miss Sylvia Andrews hap- 
pened to be in sight when he passed the 
corset counter, he'd stop and buy a pair, 
by George! She would probably believe 
he was buying them for his stenographer. 
Very well; let her think so. When peo- 
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pie were bent on misconstruing one's ac- 
tions, it was just as well to give them 
something definite to misconstrue. 

It need hardly be said that Miss An- 
drews was not in sight when Mr. Betts 
passed the corset counter. As a matter 
of truth, she was, at that exact moment, 
indulging in a good cry in her room at 
the Holland House. But, of course Mr. 
Betts could not know this. Nor could 
Miss Andrews have imagined anything 
so improbable as that Mr. Betts, whom she 
had cast out of her life — and heart (she 
knew, now, that he had held a place, oh, 
quite a large place! in her heart), should 
be approaching Parker and Munn's 
Hoisery Department in quest of more 
purple silk stockings. 

One would have thought, considering 
the experience gained the day before, that 
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he would have met with little difficulty; 
but the young woman from whom the 
fateful stockings of yesterday had been 
purchased was nowhere in sight, so Mr. 
Betts was forced to deal with a complete 
stranger. Then, too, he had lost, or mis- 
laid, the bit of ribbon that Rosalie sent 
him. And there were, it seemed, more 
shades of purple than there were stars in 
the heavens. 

"I don't think they were quite such a 
deep purple," said Mr. Betts, rejecting the 
fifth pair of stockings that had been 
offered for his inspection. 

"Are you sure you'd know the shade if 
you saw it?" 

"N-no. That is, Fm fairly sure — as 
sure as one can be when one isn't abso- 
lutely sure." 

Whereupon the saleswoman sighed, and 
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opened more boxes, till Mr. Betts saw a 
pair he thought would do. 

"They look exactly like the ones I got 
here yesterday," he said. "Yes, I'm posi- 
tive they are. Will you have them 
wrapped suitably for sending through the 
post? And where is the nearest place 
from which one can send a parcel, please ?" 

The nearest place, owing to Parker and 
Munn enterprise, proved to be but four 
aisles distant, where, a few minutes later, 
an obliging clerk received and registered 
a neat parcel addressed to "Miss Rosalie 
Betts, care of Mrs. Archibald Winthrop, 
Lake Placid, Essex County, N. Y." This 
accomplished, Mr. Betts decided, since he 
was already so far uptown, he might as 
well go still farther, lunch at his club, and 
plan for the afternoon. He really ought 
to return to his office, but, of course, Miss 
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Miller's presence there made that impossi- 
ble. Besides, he had other things to think 
of. 

Mr. Betts thought of these "other 
things" all through lunch; then, retiring 
to the library, thought of them some more. 
In life, as well as in the law, intentions 
counted for but little, it seemed ; the mere 
fact that Miss Miller was now wearing the 
stockings he had purchased the day before 
outweighted — in Sylvia's eyes, at least — 
the full sum of the intentions he had held 
regarding them. Moreover, his word had 
proved valueless when arrayed against 
this one damning fact. Had he not told 
Sylvia the stockings she had seen him pur- 
chasing were for Rosalie ? He had. To 
Mr. Betts, the darkest side of the whole 
affair lay in Sylvia's only too evident be- 
lief that he had lied to her. H* couldn't 
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bear to have her believe he had lied to her ; 
she had no right to believe it, for he hadn't 
llied to her. No, by George; he had told 
the truth ! 

It was idiotic, certainly, to have in- 
cluded the stockings in the package with 
the typewriter ribbons and the carbon 
paper; it was still more idiotic to have 
ordered the package sent to his office in 
Miss Miller's name. But how was he to 
know she would open the box containing 
the stockings, or that she would imagine 
he had planned them for a birthday sur- 
prise ? How the deuce was he to know it 
was her birthday, anyway ? 

When Rosalie returned to town in Octo- 
ber, he would tell her the whole story, and, 
since girls were so much more clever than 
men, perhaps she would see a way to make 
all right between him and Sylvia — if such 
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a thing was possible. Mr. Betts doubted 
whether his feeling for Sylvia could ever 
be quite the same again. He wasn't sure 
he wished it to be. A girl who refused 
to credit a man's word was hardly the sort 
one cared to marry. He loved her, of 
course. Who could help it? But wasn't 
it Dr. Holmes who had said, "That two 
people love each other is only one reason 
why they should marry"? Not that he 
was at all sure Sylvia cared for him. 
Still, he had hoped. And now — Exiled 
from his office, estranged from the girl he 
loved, cast into the depths of despair and 
unhappiness — and all by a pair of purple 
silk stockings — Mr. Betts stared hope- 
lessly into space, a deeply injured young 
man. 

Had he but known it, Miss Andrews, 
too, felt deeply injured. She was also 
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exceedingly angry — and disillusioned. 
She would never believe in any one again, 
not if they came to her on bended knees ! 
She would probably die an old maid, but 
what did it matter? What did anything 
matter in a world where men bought pur- 
ple silk stockings for their stenographers 
— and then lied about it? 
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CHAPTER V 

NEXT morning, Mr. Betts, very 
self-conscious and ill at ease, re- 
turned to his office. What he 
would like to have done was to 
discharge Miss Miller on the spot. Since 
this was plainly out of the question, he sur- 
rounded himself by a wall of dignity so 
high that Miss Miller couldn't possibly see 
over it. But she could see through it. 

"He's afraid I'll say something more 
about those stockings," she thought. 
"Well, he needn't worry; I guess I know 
my place." 

As the morning wore on, Mr. Betts 
gained confidence. He was pleased to 
note, when at last he found courage for 
a surreptitious glance in their direction, 
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that Miss Miller's ankles were no longer 
encased in purple silk; moreover, her 
manner toward him was most respectful. 
He had imagined — But that was non- 
sense. Miss Miller was a thoroughly 
honest, reliable young woman, and any 
idea he had held concerning the disastrous 
effect the stockings might have on her 
manner was absurd. So Mr. Betts dic- 
tated letters, consulted grave-looking 
volumes bound in sheepskin, and attended 
to other matters, just as if nothing had 
happened; yet, when he left his office at 
lunch-time he felt no satisfaction in the 
thought of work well accomplished. Life 
seemed very empty indeed. 

Returning from lunch, it occurred to 
Mr. Betts that it would be greatly to his 
advantage to learn exactly what had 
passed between Sylvia and Miss Miller in 
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his outer office the morning before. Had 
Sylvia asked questions? And, if so, had 
Miss Miller answered them? It wasn't 
likely that Sylvia would question her. 
Yet, why follow his stenographer into the 
outer office? 

"She must have cared for me the least 
little bit, or she wouldn't have behaved so 
queerly," Mr. Betts decided. "By Jove, 
I wonder if I dare cross-examine Miss 

Miller!" 

After giving the matter due thought, 
Mr. Betts was inclined to believe that he 
dared. But lately he had read a book en- 
titled "The Art of Cross-Examination," 
in which various brilliant examples of this 
difficult art had been cited. Several of 
these examples seemed hopelessly puerile 
to Mr. Betts, who felt that he could have 
done far better himself. If he could ques- 
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tfon Miss Miller without her suspecting 
she was being questioned, it would not 
only be a triumph in itself, but would 
tend to set his mind at rest concerning 
how much Sylvia knew. Yes, that was 
what troubled him most: how much did 
Sylvia know? 

If she acted toward him as she did just 
because she happened to notice that his 
stenographer wore purple silk stockings, 
then his feeling of deep injury was entirely 
justified. On the other hand, if Miss 
Miller told her the stockings were 
a gift from him, then Sylvia had 
a perfect right to treat him coolly. In 
the one case he could perhaps forgive, 
in the other he could explain; he 
would, too. And he'd make Sylvia listen 
to his explanation, if it meant following 
her to Jericho ! He'd be hanged if he was 
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going to have his life wrecked by a con- 
founded pair of stockings. 

Miss Miller had a real liking for Mr. 
Betts. He was, to be sure, a trifle too 
unbending; but that must be considered 
more a pose than anything else. After 
all, he was only a kid. But he was a nice 
kid. Most men. you worked for pinched 
your arm or got familiar, sooner or later. 
How he ever found courage to present her 
with a pair of silk stockings was more 
than she could understand. Certainly, 
having proved so thoughtful — and cour- 
ageous — he must be given no cause to 
regret it. Miss Miller decided, and very 
sensibly, that the best method of showing 
her appreciation was to ignore stockings 
as a topic of conversation. She would 
show Mr. Betts in other ways — by typing 
his letters more carefully, and by not stay- 
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ing out so long at lunch-time — that she was 
not unconscious of his generosity. For 
it had been generous of him to give her 
the stockings. Her first pair of silk 
stockings! How delicious it would be 
to be able to wear silk stockings every 
day! 

When Mr. Betts entered his outer office, 
intent on an artful interview with his 
stenographer, that young woman was 
typing a letter with great care, a small 
dictionary, long unopened, at her elbow; 
for, though convincing, her spelling had 
not infrequently proved a trifle too sketchy 
to suit her employer. Proceeding with 
artful indirection, Mr. Betts did not im- 
mediately approach the witness whose 
testimony he desired; instead, he pre- 
tended to consult a card index, then 
drifted to an open window, where he in- 
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formed Miss Miller that he believed her 
office was cooler than his. 

"Have you a letter for me to take 
down?" asked Miss Miller, reaching for 
pad and pencil. 

Not just now," answered Mr. Betts; 
I'm — I'm resting." 

Oh!" said Miss Miller, preparing to 
resume her typing. 

"You needn't go on with that," said 
Mr. Betts. "I was disappointed at your 
refusing to take the afternoon off yester- 
day. And I've been wondering — that is, 
I've been hoping my little — er — gift didn't 
make trouble between you and — er — 
Rudolph." 

"No," replied the astonished Miss Mil- 
ler, "it didn't." 

"I'm very glad. I was afraid your 
fiance might misunderstand my choosing 
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such a — er — such an unusual present for 
you." 

"You couldn't have given me anything 
I would have liked better." 

"I shouldn't have thought of • it if I 
hadn't noticed you were wearing black 
stockings to-day," continued the artful 
Mr. Betts. "I hope you will pardon my 
having mentioned it" 

"Sure I will." 

"Ah, that reminds me — I knew there 
was something else. The young lady 
who was here yesterday morning. You 
remember her, perhaps. You told me she 
noticed your stockings." 

"Yes, I remember." 

"She telephoned me last night to say 
she believed she had left her gold bag in 
my office." 

"I'm certain she didn't; I noticed it in 
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her hand when she went out of the 
door." 

"Just as I thought," said Mr. Betts. 
"I told her I was sure she hadn't left it 
here. I'm glad she admired your stock- 
ings, though. Er — you see, there are so 
many shades of purple, and if she hadn't 
admired them, I might — I probably would 
have doubted whether I had chosen the 
prettiest. Til wager anything she asked 
you where you got them ?" 

"Well, I didn't tell her you gave them 
to me, if that's what you want to know. 
What's more, if you want your old stock- 
ings back, you're welcome to them." 

"Oh, I say !" exclaimed Mr. Betts. "I 
— er — you misjudge me cruelly, Miss 
Miller! I didn't — I don't want to know 
anything. I merely thought — that is, I 
imagined — that is — Why, hang it all!" 
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"There, there," said Miss Miller sooth- 
ingly, "don't take on so; I understand per- 
fectly." 

"You can't fool me," she thought, as 
Mr. Betts retreated hurriedly to his 
private office. "The boss is sweet on the 
girl that was here yesterday, and some- 
how she's got it into her head he gave me 
those stockings. It made me mad at first, 
the way he tried to pump me, but I'm glad 
I put him wise. Poor kid! I shouldn't 
wonder but he's been having one hell of 
a time trying to explain. It's a good job 
I kept my mouth shut and didn't give him 
away to his girl; now he can stick to the 
lies he's told her, and she'll probably end 
by believing him. Ain't it queer how a 
girl can get jealous of a man that's as 
innocent as a kitten? I ain't no more to 
Mr. Betts than the paper on the wall ; it's 
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only that he's kind-hearted. Though, if 
I was to catch Rudolph giving stockings 
to another girl, Fd get green-eyed, even 
if I knew he was innocent as the angel 
Gabriel. I guess this will teach Mr. 
Betts to be more careful. Just the same, 
I'm glad I got the stockings." 

Safe in his private office, Mr. Betts con- 
gratulated himself on the result of his in- 
vestigations. True, the cross-examina- 
tion had not progressed exactly as he had 
planned. Yet, what matter the route one 
travels, if one reach the desired destina- 
tion? Though very sorry indeed to have 
provoked Miss Miller's anger, Mr. Betts 
could not help feeling greatly relieved. 
He knew now, knew definitely, that Sylvia, 
having jumped at a conclusion, must 
have landed somewhere between the banks 
of doubt and certainty, for she could never 
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be really sure he had given Miss Miller 
those stockings. And, without this cer- 
tainty, it was unjust — terribly unjust! — 
to confine him in the prison of her dis- 
pleasure. Too proud to use the file with 
which Miss Miller had provided him, the 
wrongfully imprisoned and reproachful 
Mr. Betts sat silent in his cell, looking 
gloomily through the bars. 
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CHAPTER VI 

A DIMINUTIVE and itinerant 
representative of an enor- 
mously important corporation 
now opened the door of the 
outer office and swaggered across to where 
Miss Miller was typing diligently. 

f Tellygram for de boss," he announced. 
'All right," said Miss Miller, "give it 
here." 

Til give it to de boss, see ?" 
'You'll give it to me, darling child." 
"Say, cut out de candy talk!" 
"Very well, dearie." 
"And get busy wid yer mitt." 
"Yes, sweetheart. Where do I sign?" 
"You make me tired ; I ain't no baby." 
"Bless my stars, so you ain't! And I 
was just going to kiss you." 
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"Aw, f ergit it !" 

"Sure, I'll forget it. Here's your book, 
son; and next time you come into an office 
where there's a lady present, you take off 
your Hd and act more polite. Now, beat 
it!" 

The messenger boy gone, Miss Miller 
took the telegram in to Mr. Betts, who 
received it with slight interest. Opening 
the yellow envelope, he read : 

Stockings arrived. Wrong shade of purple. 
Please use sample. Must have to wear Friday. 
Rosalie Betts. 

Please use sample, indeed ! How 
could he use a sample when he hadn't any 
to use? Must have to wear Friday. 
And here it was Wednesday afternoon 
— too late to wire for another sample. 
Mr. Betts groaned aloud. He wondered 
if all girls were as inconsiderate as Rosa- 
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lie. He hoped not. Of course he was 
only Rosalie's brother. Still, even a 
brother's comfort and peace of mind 
should be held above the importunities of 
dress. But girls were like that; in 
matters of personal adornment they were 
absolutely unscrupulous: to bedeck their 
bonnets, innocent, confiding little birds 
must be slain by thousands; to provide 
them with purple stockings, generous, 
well-meaning brothers must be placed in 
deuced uncomfortable positions — com- 
promising positions, by George! If he 
ever did marry Sylvia, he'd make her 
promise at the altar not only to love, honor 
and obey, but to do her own shopping, 
every bit of it. It was dashed humiliating 
for a man to have to go into dashed de- 
partment stores, sit on dashed red- 
velvet stools, and buy dashed embar- 
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rassing articles. Well, he'd have one 
more go at it, but after that, never again 
— never ! 

Securing his hat and walking stick, Mr. 
Betts informed Miss Miller he was going 
up town and might not return to the office 
that afternoon. A few minutes later he 
boarded a surface car, and was soon well 
on his way to Twenty-third Street, and 
Parker and Munn's. 

"The thing to do," he thought, "is to 
find the girl who sold me that first pair of 
stockings; maybe she'd remember me/' 
Not that he cared to be remembered by her. 
Still, in the average mind, one memory 
often evokes another; if she remembered 
him, she might recall the exact shade of 
purple in the stockings he had purchased 
from her. Of course, the simplest plan 
would be to borrow Miss Miller's stock- 
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ings to use as a sample. What manner 
of world this wherein one must reject the 
simplest plans because of their myriad 
complexities ? 

Mr. Betts felt he had stumbled un- 
wittingly on a great philosophical truth: 
only the supremely selfish, or the utterly 
unimaginative could proceed directly 
toward a given goal. For imagination 
was but a form of self-consciousness, and 
when a chap began to speculate on what 
others might think of this or that, this or 
that immediately became magnified out of 
all proportion, till mole hills seemed 
mountains, and slight depressions, vast 
chasms. Wasn't it imagination that 
made the thought of buying more pur- 
ple stockings so— er — objectionable? No 
doubt of it. He'd be a philosopher, by 
George! He'd look upon Parker and 
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Munn's as an interesting place, and the 
purchase of stockings as an interesting 
experience. 

Mr. Betts entered Parker and Munn's 
with all the assurance of an old patron; 
holding his head high, and somewhat 
haughtily, he favored a gentlemanly floor- 
walker with a supercilious stare, then pro- 
ceeded as rapidly as the crowded state of 
the store would permit toward a certain 
aisle. Arrived at the stocking counter, 
he was pleased to find it all but deserted. 
Of the two young women who directed its 
destinies, only one was engaged — selling 
black cotton stockings with white feet to 
an eminently sensible-looking customer. 
But, alas ! for Mr. Betts* plan, the buxom 
young woman with the amazing head of 
yellow hair, who had sold him his first 
pair of purple stockings, was nowhere to 
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be seen. Perhaps she was in some other 
part of the store. He would inquire. 

"Do you happen to know what has be- 
come of the rather — er — large young lady 
with the yellow hair ?" he asked. 

"I guess you mean Mamie/' replied the 
young woman to whom he had addressed 
this question, a slim, languid creature 
with exceedingly red lips. 

"I shouldn't wonder/' said Mr. Betts. 
"Is she — er — ? Do you happen to know 
where she is?" 

"Yes, I know, all right; but I'm not 
telling." 

"Oh, I say!" said Mr. Betts. "Why 
not?" 

"Well, if you must know, Mamie don't 
want to be bothered with you." 

"I wouldn't think of bothering her. 
All I want is—" 
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"That's what they all say. If you care 
to know what I think, I think you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself. Can't you let an 
honest girl alone ?" 

"But you don't understand. I — Why 
—Oh, hang it all!" 

With cheeks flaming, and eyes burning 
with rage and embarrassment, Mr. Betts 
turned on his heel and fled; stout ma- 
trons stared at him reproachfully, a floor- 
walker raised a warning hand, but he 
heeded them not, nor did he pause in his 
flight till he was safe on the sidewalk. 

Now most young men, in a similar posi- 
tion, would have acknowledged them- 
selves defeated then and there, would have 
wiped the sinister word stockings off their 
mental slate, leaving the unreasonable 
sister to whistle for the unreasonable 
articles she desired. Not so Mr. Betts; 
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having put his hand to the plow, he was 
quite incapable of turning back till he 
reached the end of the purple furrow. 
Rosalie had entrusted him with a perni- 
cious errand; no one had ever trusted him 
in vain. He would go on till he dropped ; 
he would ransack every department store 
in New York City; he would — Hullo! 
There was a department store across the 
street. Very well, he would go there. 

Behold Mr. Betts once more in the 
pleasing role of purchaser of purple stock- 
ings. But now all embarrassment has 
fled ; he proclaims his needs in a firm voice, 
finally purchasing six pairs of silk stock- 
ings of different shades of purple, with the 
option of returning the five pairs that shall 
not meet with his sister's approval. This 
accomplished, he carries the stockings to 
his club whence he has them dispatched to 
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Rosalie by express. He also writes her 
a note explaining the loss of the sample, 
and begging her to return such of the 
stockings as shall not fulfill her require- 
ments at her earliest convenience. 

Now, rid of the horrid purple millstone 
which has hung so heavily round his neck, 
Mr, Betts regales himself with a glass 
of lemonade, and resolves to forget the 
painful occurrences of the past three 
days. 

When Mr. Betts entered his office next 
morning, it was with the firm belief that 
his troubles, as far as Rosalie and her 
stockings were concerned, were ended ; he 
would now be allowed to give his undi- 
V vided attention to his profession. True, 

from the windows of his soul, he must 
ever contemplate a vista of empty days. 
But better empty days than days full of 
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rage, embarrassment — and purple stock- 
ings. Perhaps, in years to come, Sylvia 
would discover he was not the depraved 
creature she now imagined him; perhaps, 
sometime, the opportunity for explanation 
would arise, and then — But, no! he would 
never explain — never! 

Hearing footsteps in the hall, Miss 
Miller stopped typing and turned ex- 
pectantly toward the door. The door 
did open, but it was only the postman. Of 
course it would be the postman, for it was 
but five minutes past noon. Taking what 
the postman had to offer, Miss Miller 
carried it in to Mr. Betts. Two letters, 
and a small package from somewhere — 
from just where he couldn't say as the 
postmark was indecipherable. Mr. Betts 
cut the string and proceeded to unwrap 
the package while Miss Miller stood by. 
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"I will go to lunch now, I think," she 
was saying, "but I'll be back at — " 

That she did not finish the sentence was 
entirely due to her interest in what her 
employer held in his hand, for, divested 
of its paper cover, the package resolved 
itself into a pair of purple silk stockings. 

Mr. Betts contemplated the stockings 
with horrified eyes, then, noticing Miss 
Miller, blushed a fiery red. 

"Er — another pair, you see," he man- 
aged to say. 

"Yes, I see," said Miss Miller. 

"They're — they're — they're for you," 
stammered Mr. Betts. 

"How perfectly lovely !" 

"Here," said Mr. Betts, offering them. 

Miss Miller took the stockings. 

"Are you sure they're for me?" she 
asked. 
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"Oh, quite! You — you said you were 
going to lunch I believe." 

"I did say so. But if you need me — " 
"No, no !" said Mr. Betts. "Please go." 
"I can't begin to thank you for the 
stockings, dear Mr. Betts." 
"Please go, Miss Miller." 
Miss Miller having disappeared into the 
outer office with the stockings in her hand, 
Mr. Betts stared helplessly at the ceiling. 
Here he'd given his stenographer a second 
pair of purple stockings. What must she 
think of him ? What did he think of him- 
self? He hadn't meant to give them to 
her, but — Why, hang it all, it had 
seemed, at the time, the only way to get 
rid of the cursed things ! There he'd sat 
with the stockings in his hand, and — Oh, 
bother! How was he to know the con- 
founded package contained purple stock- 
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ings?" When she found they wouldn't 
match her gown, Rosalie sent them back, 
and it was just his luck to open them in 
Miss Miller's presence. If he'd only 
looked at the letters first! One of them 
was from Rosalie. Yes, just as he 
thought : 

"Having wired you this morning about the 
stockings you sent, I am now returning them un- 
der separate cover. By comparing them with the 
enclosed sample of my gown, you will see how 
hopeless the two are together. If you'll take the 
stockings to Parker and Munn's, and explain the 
circumstances, no doubt they'll give you your 
money back." 

The letter contained the sample, but not 
one word of thanks. Mr. Betts sighed. 
Were all girls as utterly conscienceless 
and lacking in consideration when it came 
to clothes? He feared they were. 
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CHAPTER VII 

MISS MILLER was expecting 
Rudolph, who had promised to 
call at the office shortly after 
noon and take her to lunch. 
As luck would have it, he opened the door 
to the outer office just as his fiancee 
emerged from the inner office with the pur- 
ple silk stockings in her hand. 

"Hullo," said Rudolph, "what you got 
there?" 

"Oh, nothing!" replied Miss Miller, 
hastily tucking the stockings into a drawer 
of her desk. 

"Nothing?" inquired Mr. Smith. 
"Nothing, did you say?" 
"That's what I said." 
"Well, they looked to me like a pair of 
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stockings. Where did you get 'em, any- 
way ?" 

"I can't see as that's any of your busi- 
ness/' was Miss Miller's sprightly retort. 

"Maybe not. Is the boss in there?" he 
demanded, pointing to the door of the pri- 
vate office. 

"Yes, he is." 

"Oh, he is, is he?" 

"I said he was, didn't I?" 

"There's no good getting mad about 
it." 

"Who's mad?" 

"You are." 

"I ain't." 

"Do you know what I believe ?" 
r No, I don't, and I don't want to." 
Well, I'll tell you, anyway. It's my 
belief that the boss give you them stock- 
ings. 
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"Oh, that's your belief, is it?" 

"Yes, it is. Honest now, Gert, did he, 
or didn't he?" 

"It's none of your business." 

"You can bet your sweet life it's my 
business! Did he give you them stock- 
ings? Answer me!" 

"You make me tired !" 

"If you don't answer me, I'll ask the 
boss, himself." 

"Well, then, he did give 'em to me, 
Smarty !" 

"Oh, he did, did he? Well, you just 
give 'em back. See ?" 

I'll do nothing of the sort." 
Then I'll go in there and knock his 
block off. He ought to have it knocked 
off, anyway." 

"He oughtn't, at all. He's as good a 
man as ever lived." 
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Of course you'd stick up for him. 
But just you listen to me ; if you don't give 
them stockings back this minute, I'll go in 
there and hand your boss a wallop he 
won't forget in a hurry. That's 
straight" 

"You're a great, big bully, that's what 
you are!" Miss Miller exclaimed tear- 
fully. "I hate you!" 

"You'll hate me a darn sight worse if 
you don't give them stockings back." 

Mr. Betts was sitting forlornly at his 
desk when Miss Miller entered with the 
stockings in her hand. 

"You'll have to take 'em back," she 
said. 

"But I— I couldn't think of it. 
I— " 

"tfs Rudolph," she explained. "He's 
raised an awful row about 'em, and he 
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says if I don't give 'em back, he'll — 
he'll—" 

"Oh, I'm so sorry! Why, I wouldn't 
have made trouble between you and your 
sweetheart for anything in the world!" 

"He's no sweetheart of mine. I hate 
him !" 

"There, there." 

"Don't you there, there me; I ain't a 
baby, I guess. Here, take your old stock- 
ings !" 

So saying, Miss Miller thrust the stock- 
ings into his hand, and flounced out 
of the room, leaving Mr. Betts sadly per- 
turbed and perplexed. As for Rudolph, 
well, Rudolph went to lunch alone that 
day. 

He also telephoned his employers, Hicks 
and Hicks, wholesale Hide and Leather 
Merchants, that he was feeling indisposed 
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and would not return to work that after- 
noon. As he bore an excellent reputation 
with his firm, both for industry and truth- 
fulness, this announcement was received 
with becoming gravity. 

"Don't let that worry you," Hicks 
Senior said. "If you're not feeling all 
right to-morrow, let me know and I'll 
send a doctor around." 

"I'll be all right by to-morrow," Rudolph 
replied grimly. 

To be perfectly just to Rudolph, there 
could be no doubt but that he was suffer- 
ing from an indisposition of a more or less 
violent nature — that of jealousy; he 
longed to lay his hands on "that sneaking 
little shyster," Mr. Betts. Being of a 
simple nature, Rudolph believed devoutly 
in the laying on of hands; his faith also 
included a supreme confidence in the effi- 
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cacy of knocking a certain dude lawyer's 
block off. 

"I'll learn him to give my girl stock- 
ings," he declared over and over again, 
"I'll learn him! And her and me en- 
gaged. I'll learn him, all right, all 
right!" 

From the tenor of this avowal, one can 
see that Rudolph placed the full weight 
of his displeasure on Mr. Berts' already 
bowed shoulders. Of course Gert had 
done wrong in accepting the stockings, 
but she'd accomplished a whole lot toward 
restoring herself in his esteem by return- 
ing them. Though she was mad at him 
now, she'd get over it. But if that Mr. 
Buttinsky boss of hers ever got over what 
was coming to him — well, he'd have to do 
it in a hospital, that's all ! 

Gert was to have lunched with him to- 
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day, and here he was, lunching alone. If 
it weren't for Gert being there, he'd go 
straight to that yellow dog's office, and — 
But there were otha: ways of catching yel- 
low dogs. 

Ten minutes later, Rudolph took up his 
station on the sidewalk near the entrance 
to the Granite Building. He was there at 
one o'clock; at two o'clock he was still 
there, watching the entrance like- a hawk. 

We will now leave Rudolph, lying, or, 
more properly, standing in wait for his 
victim, and turn our attention to the 
harassed and extremely unhappy Mr. 
Betts. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

MISS MILLER having taken her 
hurried and agitated depar- 
ture, Mr*Betts gazed at the 
door she had slammed behind 
her, then at the stockings she had thrust 
in his hand. This was the last straw! 
Had he been a camel, Mr. Betts would 
have lain down and expired on the spot. 
Being but a well-intentioned though blun- 
dering young man, he simply gasped with 
horror. Not content with wrecking his 
own life, Rosalie's stockings were now en- 
gaged in shattering Miss Miller's romance. 
O fateful articles of apparel ! Twin purple 
fiends, infectious and malign ! How could 
he ever dispose of them? He couldn't 
leave them in his wastebasket very well; 
as for hiding them in one of the drawers 
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of his desk. — A thousand times, no! 
The knowledge of their presence would be 
insupportable. Here was an idea; he 
would make them into a parcel, and that 
afternoon, on his way up town, abandon 
them in a subway train. He only hoped 
the person who found them would not come 
under their evil spell. 

Having decided on this course, Mr. 
Betts made the stockings into a neat parcel 
which he placed in a pocket of his coat; 
then, feeling that life owed him consid- 
erable in the way of reparation, he put 
on his hat and went further downtown 
to a justly-famous French restaurant 
where he ordered a delicious lunch over 
which he lingered an unconscionable time 
— not so much from epicurean apprecia- 
tion, as from an extreme reluctance to re- 
turn to his office. It was bad enough to 
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have given Miss Miller the first pair of 
stockings, and, now, just as he was recov- 
ering from the shock to his nervous sys- 
tem that unpremeditated gift had caused, 
here he was in the very midst of shock 
number two. 

What little, perverse devil prompted 
him to give Miss Miller that second pair 
of stockings, anyway? He had acted 
purely on impulse, which proved the abso- 
lute untrustworthiness of such method of 
procedure, especially when applied to stock- 
ings. 

Of all persons in the world, a lawyer 
should be the last to yield to the impulse 
of the moment; he should weigh even the 
simplest matters; all decisions should be 
the result of a journey on the highroad 
of pure reason — a hard task when one's 
decisions concerned anything so feminine 
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and unreasonable as a pair of purple silk 
stockings. Still, he needn't have acted so 
hastily. 

Now, a pretty state of affairs had 
arisen. With Miss Miller estranged from 
her Rudolph, and all on account of his own 
stupidity there was nothing for it, Mr. 
Betts felt, but for him to see Rudolph, and 
explain the whole affair from A to Z. 
This was not a task he could possibly en- 
joy; it would place him in an uncom- 
monly false and officious position. Yet he 
felt responsible for the sad turn Miss Mil- 
ler's love affair had taken, and, feeling 
responsible, what else could he do? Mr. 
Betts sighed dismally; he couldn't do any- 
thing else. His the ungrateful task of ex- 
tending the olive branch, of smoothing the 
ruffled feathers of the little white dove of 
peace. This mighty decision reached, Mr. 
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Betts, secure in his armor of high re- 
solve, paid his check at the restaurant and 
proceeded on his way to his office, wonder- 
ing the while what Rudolph looked like, 
and whether or not he were a reasonable 
being. 

Arrived at the entrance to the Granite 
Building, he was surprised to find his way 
blocked by a tall young man. More sur- 
prising still, this absolute stranger had the 
effrontery to place a detaining hand on his 
shoulder — not a gentle hand by any 
means. 

f No, you don't!" he said. 

Don't what?" inquired Mr. Betts. 

f You don't go in there. See?" 

'But, my dear sir, my office is in this 
building." 

"You come along with me." 

'The man is crazy," thought Mr. 
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Betts; "there's a wild look in his eyes 
I don't like. Perhaps I'd better humor 
him." 

"Well, are you coming ?" 

"Er — yes, certainly. A — a pleasant 
afternoon, isn't it?" 

"Oh, you think it's a pleasant afternoon, 
do you ?" 

"I may be wrong, of course," Mr. Betts 
replied, regarding his companion with in- 
creased distrust, and resolving to appeal 
to the very first policeman he met. 

"Turn here," commanded the tall 
stranger. 

"But I — I'd rather walk on Broadway." 

"You do what I tell you." 

At this point, Mr. Betts decided to make 
a dash for it, and escape. But, alas ! just 
as his decision was about to bear fruit, the 
tall stranger grasped him firmly by the 
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arm, and fairly dragged him round a cor- 
ner into a side street. 

"I say !" protested Mr. Betts. 

"Come along, you. No monkey busi- 
ness, or I'll knock your block off !" 

"By George," thought Mr. Betts, "he's 
quite violent ! I wish he'd let go my arm. 
Not a policeman in sight ; there never are 
any on these side streets. Maybe I'd bet- 
ter talk soothingly to him. It might calm 
him down a bit." 

Considering how difficult it must be to 
choose soothing topics of conversation 
while being propelled by the strong arm 
of a supposed lunatic, Mr. Betts managed 
surprisingly well. 

"There, there, old fellow," he said; "easy 
now — easy. There's nothing to get ex- 
cited about. I'm going with you. I'm 
quite pleased to go with you." 
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"You can better believe you're going 
with me !" 

"I'm very pleased to go," declared Mr. 
Betts, "very pleased. I think I told you 
that." 

f Oh, you are, are you ?" 
f Yes, indeed! I always enjoy a walk 
with a friend." 

"Aw, cut it out! I ain't no friend of 
yours." 

"Why, of course you're my friend ! I'm 
your friend, too; and we're going for 
a nice walk together." 

"Glad you're enjoying yourself," said 
the stranger, "because when we get to 
Horgan's I'm going to beat the stuffing 
out of you." 

"Oh, I say," exclaimed Mr. Betts, "I 
wouldn't do that if I were you! I've a 
much better plan: suppose we get a taxi- 
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cab and go up town for a ride in the park. 
That's something we'd both enjoy." 

"You can get a taxi when I'm done with 
you — if you're able to." 

"Of course I'm quite willing to go to 
Horgan's first. Is it far from here?" 
No, it ain't far." 

Good Heavens!" thought Mr. Betts. 
If I'm going to get away from this luna- 
tic, I'll have to do it pretty soon. I won- 
der if I could break away from him. I've 
simply got to break away from him!" 

Summoning all the strength at his com- 
mand, Mr. Betts gave his captive arm a 
sudden, sharp twist. Hurrah! He was 
free! Down the street he fled, the tall 
stranger after him. But run as fast as he 
might, the stranger ran faster, overhauling 
poor Mr. Betts before that unfortunate 
young man had covered fifty yards. 
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Once more in the vice-like grip of the 
lunatic, Mr. Betts cast a despairing glance 
toward Broadway. If no policeman ap- 
peared, he would appeal to the first person 
who came along ; and if that did no good, 
he would — 

"Thought you'd get away, did you ?" 

"Oh, no !" said Mr. Betts. 

"Just taking a little exercise, was 
you?" 

"Yes, that's it — a little exercise." 

"Hope it done you good." 

"Well, it didn't," Mr. Betts replied 
peevishly. 

Try that again and I'll bash your slats 
in," said the lunatic. "Takes more than a 
smart-Alick lawyer to get ahead of me." 
Hold on! How the deuce did you 
know I was a lawyer ?" 

"How did I know it ? Why, you white- 
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livered shyster, didn't you give my girl a 
pair of purple stockings ?" 

"What?" gasped Mr. Betts— "your 
girl? I say, are you Rudolph Smith?" 

"Who in thunder did you think I 
was ?" 

"I thought you were a lunatic." 

"Me? A lunatic?" 

"Why, yes ! What would you think if a 
strange man grabbed you by the arm, and 
dragged you round a corner into a side 
street?" 

"I supposed of course you knew who I 



was." 



"Not from Adam. Why, man, you're 
the very person I wanted to see !" 

"You? You wanted to see me?" 

"Rather ! I want to explain about those 
stockings." 

"Oh, you do, do you?" 
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"I do, indeed. But we can't stand here 
forever. Let's go somewhere." 

"We'll go to Horgan's." 

"If you don't mind, I'd rather not go to 
Horgan's," said Mr. Betts. "There's a 
restaurant near the Granite Building; 
suppose we go there and talk things 



over." 



Rudolph looked perplexed. "I'm dinged 
if I know whether you're acting on the 
level or not," he said. 

"I'll give you my pocket-book for se- 
curity if you like. See ? There's quite a 
lot of money in it." 

"Naw, I don't want your pocket-book ; 
¥■ I'll go with you. Understand, though, no 

funny business." 

Once in the restaurant, Mr. Betts 
ordered iced tea for himself, and a glass 
of milk and a piece of pie for Rudolph. 
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This accomplished, he proceeded to relate 
the story of the purple stockings in so far 
as it affected Miss Miller. 

"I don't know when I've felt so badly 
about anything/ 5 he stated in conclusion; 
"I wouldn't, intentionally, have caused you 
or Miss Miller the slightest unhappiness, 
not for the world. I hope you believe 



me. 



"Yes, I believe you, all right. I see 
just what you was up against, too, and I 
don't blame you for acting like you did. 
That ain't what's eating me now." 

"What is eating you?" Mr. Betts in- 
quired politely. 

"It's Gert. You've squared yourself, 
but that don't make things right between 
me and Gert." 

"I'm sure she'll forgive you." 

"Forgive me? Say, what's the matter 
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with you? Gert ain't got nothing to for- 
give. It's me — me! How would you 
like it if your girl had took a pair of stock- 
ings from another fellow? She hadn't 
ought to have took 'em. And there's that 
first pair — she's got 'em yet. She never 
told me a word about 'em, not a word, 
and her and me engaged to be married! 
If she wants to keep on being engaged to 
me, she's got to give that first pair back 
to you, that's all! Maybe she won't feel 
so high and mighty when I tell her how 
you come to give 'em to her." 

"Oh, I say, I wouldn't tell her that, if 
I were you !" 
"Huh ! You just watch me." 
"But it might hurt her feelings." 
"Ain't she hurt my feelings?" 
"Yes, I know. But girls are different 
from us men; when we love them, we try 
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to protect them, and make life easy for 
them, and — and all that sort of thing." 

"Oh, rats!" said Rudolph. "Gert's a 
scrapper from way back ; she can take care 
of herself, all right." 

"Just the same, I wouldn't tell her what 
I told you about that first pair of stockings. 
By Jove ! Why don't you give her a pair 
of stockings yourself? You can say I 
told you Fd given her a pair, and you can 
offer her a new pair in exchange for them. 
I've a pair in my pocket this minute. 
Here they are. Why not go up to the 
office and give them to her now? It's 
three o'clock; I'll stay away from the office 
till four so as to give you plenty of time. 
What do you say ?" 

"It's mighty white of you, Mr. Betts. 
I do want to make it up with Gert." 

"Then it's understood. The stockings 
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are in this parcel. They're the pair my 
sister sent back, you know. If you'll ac- 
cept them, I'll feel less in your debt." 
"Naw, I don't want the stockings." 
"Look here," said Mr. Betts, "I'm in 
love, too, so I know just how unhappy you 
are. But let me tell you this; if I had 
quarreled with my girl" (here Mr. Betts 
sighed), "and you offered me something 
that might make it up between us, do you 
suppose I'd refuse it? No, sir! Why, 
Smith, if you had something I thought 
would set me right with my girl, and you 
didn't offer it to me of your own free will, 
I'd take it away from you by main force. 
I would, so help me." 

"By Jiminy," said Rudolph admiringly, 
I believe you would !" 
And so would you." 
I would, and that's a fact. I don't 
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mind telling you, Mr. Betts, I'm crazy 
about Gert." 

'Then, if I were you, I'd take these 
stockings straight to my office, and make it 
up with her: 

By Jinks, I will ! 3 

Rudolph gone, Mr. Betts wondered 
vaguely what he should do during the hour 
he must stay away from his office. 
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ISS MILLER was not even pre- 
tending to work. But if her 
fingers were idle, her mind was 
extraordinarily busy ; again 
and again she reviewed the desolating oc- 
currences of the day. Mr. Betts perturbed 
and dismayed, Rudolph red and angry, 
herself angry and humiliated — What a 
rotten day! What rotten, rotten luck! 
Why did Rudolph have to be in the office 
when she entered with the stockings in her 
hand? Why had she lost her temper? 
r . And why, oh, why had she accepted that 

£ > second pair of stockings ? What was Mr. 

§V Betts thinking of, anyway? He ought to 

be ashamed of himself, tempting an honest 
girl with silk stockings. Hadn't she told 
him she was engaged? It wasn't proper 
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for a man to give stockings to an engaged 
girl. Of course she oughtn't to have ac- 
cepted them, but — 

"Oh, what's the use?" she thought. "I 
did take 'em, and I did give 'em back 
again, and I did scrap with Rudolph. I'd 
scrap with him again, too. The way he 
ordered me about was something fierce. 
If he thinks I'll stand for being ordered 
about by him, he's mistaken." 

Yet Miss Miller couldn't help deploring 
the fact that she had quarreled with 
Rudolph. He was overbearing ; he was un- 
just; he was objectionable in many ways; 
but he was Rudolph, and she loved him. 
Yes, in spite of everything, she loved him. 
And he would be hers this minute if it 
hadn't been for those darned old stock- 
ings. 

One thing was certain: never again 
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would she wear the stockings Mr. Betts 
had given her on her birthday. Black 
cotton stockings were good enough for 
her. Better a lifetime of black cotton 
stockings with Rudolph, than a love- 
less, silk-stockinged existence. Miss Mil- 
ler, feeling she had traded her birthright 
for a pair of purple silk stockings, was 
correspondingly depressed ; for, in her ex- 
asperation, she had told Rudolph she never 
wished to see him again as long as she 
lived, and doubtless he would take her at 
her word. The road of life stretched be- 
fore her, a long, weary road down which 
she must walk alone — and in cotton stock- 
ings. A gloomy prospect, indeed! If 
he'd only come back to her, she'd be very 
sweet, and tender and reasonable with him 
always. 
The knob of the office door turned; the 
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door opened; some one entered. It was 
Rudolph. 

Strangely enough, at the sight of him 
for whom her heart longed, Miss Miller's 
amiable resolutions flew out of the win- 
dow ; a hard look came into her eyes. 

"Well," she said scornfully, "if it isn't 
Mr. Smith! Whatever brought you 
here?" 

"I've come back." 
I see you have." 
I — I love you, Gert." 

"I can't say I like your way of showing 
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it." 



"You didn't treat me right." 
"Didn't I give back those stockings ?" 
"You hadn't ought to have took 'em in 

the first place. And that ain't the worst." 
"My stars! That ain't the worst? 

You don't say so !" 
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"No, it ain't/' Rudolph replied grimly. 
"He gave you a pair before that." 

"Oh, he did, did he?" 

"No, he didn't. He didn't give 'em to 
you at all : you took 'em away from him." 

"Well, I like that! Took 'em away 
from him, did I ? Ha, ha !" 

"You can laugh all you want to, but it's 
the truth. Those were his sister's stock- 
ings ; he told me so himself." 

"What?" 
That's what I said — his sister's stock- 



ings." 

"I don't believe it." 



I don't care whether you believe it or 
not. It's the truth, and I can prove it." 

"Prove it then, Smarty !" 

Thus challenged, Rudolph proceeded to 
relate Mr. Betts' version of the affair, 
which was, alas ! only too convincing. 
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And if you don't believe me," he said 
in conclusion, "you can just ask Mr. 
Berts." 

This was too much for Miss Miller. "I 
know you're right/' she said, "I see it 
all now. Oh, Rudolph, Ru-dolph!" In 
another minute she was sobbing in his 
arms. 

"Never mind, girlie," said Rudolph, 
"it's all right now." 

"But it isn't all right. I— I've been 
such a fo-ool !" 

"Now, now — Don't you take on so. 
See what I've got for you." 

"Forme?" 

"Sure. It's a present. Why don't you 
open it?" 

Opening the parcel Rudolph placed in 
her hands, Miss Miller's astonished eyes 
beheld a pair of purple silk stockings. 
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"Take 'em away, take 'em away," she 
moaned. "I hate 'em !" 

"But I— I thought you'd like 'em/' 
said the puzzled Mr. Smith. "I wanted 
to show you Mr. Betts wasn't the 
only one what could give you silk stock- 
ings. 

"Oh, Rudolph ! I didn't know you could 
be so sweet and thoughtful." 

"H'm!" said Rudolph. "You didn't, 
eh?" 

"I mean — O-oh, o-ooh, o-oooh !" 

"Don't you care, girlie. I guess every- 
thing's all right so long as we love each 
other." 

"Yes, that's all I want ; I don't want silk 
stockings, I don't want anything except 
you, Rudolph." 

"And I don't want anything but you. 
I come here with the idea of making you 
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give Mr. Betts back that first pair of stock- 
ings, but — " 

"Of course I'll give 'em back." 

"I wouldn't if I was you, because then 
he'd know I told you about 'em, and he 
didn't want me to tell. He's a good little 
fellow, Gert." 

"You can better believe he is. Why, 
he just let me take those stockings 
away from him, and never let on for 
fear of hurting my feelings! But 
nobody's as nice as you are, Rudolph. 
To think of your going off right after 
our row and buying me these stock- 
ings. 

"Well, you see, I— I—" 

"Never mind, you did it, and that's 
enough. If I'm ever cross with you-again, 
3'ou just say purple stockings to me, and 
I'll forget I'm mad. Say, what are you 
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doing here, anyway? Why ain't you at 
work ?" 

"Think I could work with things like 
they was between me and you ?" 

"But where did you see Mr. Betts ?" 

"Met him on Broadway. Nice little 
fellow, all right." 

"I don't understand you at all. Now 
I'd have thought you'd have knocked Mr. 
Betts' block off." 

"What, me? Not on your tintype! I 
ain't that kind. Guess I'd better be going 
to work. Be home this evening?" 

"Sure, I will. Here!" 

Though usually of an undemonstrative 
nature, Miss Miller, softened by the ex- 
periences of the day, raised her lips to 
Rudolph's. 

"You're a dear boy, and I love you," she 
said. "Now, skidoo!" 
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Left alone, Miss Miller reviewed the 
whole purple stocking episode. Wasn't it 
the limit ? Hadn't she been the little goat ? 
She had, she had ! Moreover, by playing 
the goat she had chased Mr. Betts up the 
biggest kind of tree. He was climbing 
yet, poor soul! 

"I as good as held him up and took his 
sister's stockings away from him," she de- 
cided mournfully; "and when the poor 
lamb squirmed, I thought it was on ac- 
count of being embarrassed. And then 
his girl had to butt in and catch me with 
the goods on, and — Oh, Lordy, Lordy! 
And me thanking him with tears in my 
eyes, and wondering how in Sam Hill he 
knew it was my birthday. Ain't it the 
limit, though? Just ain't it? 

"Then the way he come into the game 
and straightened out that scrap between 
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me and Rudolph. I'll bet he looked Ru- 
dolph up at Hicks and Hicks and put him 
wise. It would be just like him. That's 
too thin about Rudolph meeting him on 
Broadway. I shouldn't wonder if he put 
it into Rudolph's head to buy — What a 
chump I am! He went and gave him 
the stockings to give to me, and they're 
the same pair me and Rudolph had our 
scrap about. I might have known Ru- 
dolph wouldn't buy me silk stockings. 
Why, it's as plain as day ! Just the same,, 
Rudolph's pretty sweet. I don't know as 
I'd want a man that'd go around buying 
me silk stockings — it ain't quite decent, 
somehow. 

"When I think of the way Mr. Betts 
acted, though, I could almost cry. Acted 
like a little sport, he did, from start to 
finish — never batted an eye after he'd got 
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his bearings. And afterward, when he 
got scared I'd told his girl he'd gave me 
the stockings, what did he do? When 
most men would have been throwing fits 
around the office, all he done was to try 
and pump me. Pump me! Why, he 
couldn't even pump water out of a well! 

"One thing's sure, it's up to me to do 
something. I got Mr. Betts into a row 
with his girl, and I got to make him solid 
with her again. What's more, I got to 
do it without his knowing it was me that 
done it, and I guess that means tackling 
his girl." 

Miss Miller sighed. If there was one 
thing in the world she didn't care to do, 
it was to tackle Mr. Betts' girl. But, 
with the path of duty so clearly marked, 
only a quitter would take to the tall 
timber. Yes, she would tackle Mr. Betts' 
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girl. Before she could do this, there were, 
of course, several facts to be unearthed. 
She would dig these facts out of Mr. Betts 
when opportunity offered. In the mean- 
time, she'd get busy and finish typing some 
letters. 

Returning to his office a little after four, 
Mr. Betts was treated to another surprise. 
Indeed, it seemed as if the whole world 
were in conspiracy against his happiness 
and peace of mind; for this new surprise 
was, in its way, most disturbing. When 
he had feared Miss Miller's manner might 
become intolerable, she had behaved re- 
markably well ; but now — confound it all ! 

"You remember the young lady who was 
here day before yesterday/' she was say- 
ing, "the one who admired my stockings ?" 

"Yes." 

"Would you mind telling me her name ?" 
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"Yes. That is — no, of course not. 

"Well ?" 

"Miss Andrews." 

"Her full name, please." 

"Miss Sylvia Andrews." 

"And where does she live?" 

"Really, Miss Miller!" 

"I have a very good reason for asking." 

"She's stopping at the Holland House." 

"Thanks. The reason I asked was that 
I think I've found the gold bag she lost." 

"But she didn't lose — I mean, she 
couldn't have lost it here." 

"I know she couldn't. But she did lose 
it, didn't she?" 

Er — oh, yes !" ^ 

Well, while you were out I noticed an 
ad in the Lost and Found column of the 
Herald. 'Found lady's gold bag. Owner 
can have by calling at 775 Broadway and 
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proving right to same/ I thought I ought 
to tell you. Shall I try and get Miss An- 
drews on the 'phone?" 

"No," said Mr. Betts. "You're awfully 
good to take so much trouble, but I — 
it might be more — I believe I'll telephone 
her myself — later, you know — about 
dinner-time. Er — thank you so much. I 
— I see you have some letters for me to 
sign. I'll sign them now, for Vm-r-er — 
rather busy and don't care to be disturbed 
for the next hour or two." 

Safe in his private office, Mr. Betts 
smiled feebly. "Now, that is what I call 
a coincidence," he thought. "Fancy her 
finding such an advertisement! Anyway, 
her coming to me with it shows she be- 
lieved that yarn I told her about Sylvia 
losing a gold bag." 

A gold bag! What Sylvia had really 
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lost was more precious than all the gold 
bags in the world : the love and loyalty of a 
tender heart. In this grim, changeable old 
world, loyal, loving hearts were scarce — 
uncommonly scarce; and it was a deuced 
outrage for such a heart to be trampled 
on and cast aside because of a dashed pair 
of purple stockings ! To poor Mr. Betts, 
life, at this moment, seemed very like a 
Bernard Shaw play: everything hind side 
before, injustice triumphant, and virtue 
its only reward. 
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CHAPTER X 
ISS MILLER, on the contrary, 



was rather pleased with life ; i 






M 

1 ▼ 1^ she was particularly pleased 
with Miss Miller. "Say, the 
way I got what I wanted out of the boss 
was pretty slick," she decided approvingly. 
"And that's the way to do it, too: ask 
questions first and explain 'em afterwards. 
I knew darn well his girl hadn't lost a 
gold bag. Sylvia Andrews, Holland 
House. Gee, it must be great to put up at 
a swell place like that !" 

Other and graver matters now 'demand- 
ing her attention, Miss Miller secured a 
sheet of note-paper, upon which, after 
much thought, she inscribed the following 
letter : 
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Dear Miss Andrews: I beg to take the lib- 
erty of putting you wise to the following and I 
hope you will pardon me for addressing you 
which I do most respectfully. But I cannot help 
acting the way I do for it is all my fault Mr. 
Betts is so unhappy and it is not fair either be- 
cause he did not mean to give me those stockings. 
Honest to God he did not. It was like this. 
The stockings were sent to the office with some 
typewriting paper. And I opened the package 
before he got here and was goat enough to think 
the stockings were for me. Not because he ever 
gave me a present in his whole life but because it 
was my birthday. You know how it is when a 
girl has a birthday. She always thinks she is 
going to get a gift. And when I saw those stock- 
ings something inside of me told me they were 
meant for me. So I put them on. And then 
Mr. Betts came in and you came in right after so 
I did not get a chance to thank him. 

After you had left he called me into his office 
and began to say something about a package. 
And then I thanked him for the stockings and 
asked him how he knew it was my birthday. 
And say he was such a perfect gentleman he just 
let me think those stockings were meant for me. 
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And I didn't know different till without know- 
ing he was doing it he let the cat out of the bag. 
Those were his sister's stockings. He'd bought 
them to send to her. And he never let on for 
fear of hurting my feelings. So the minute I 
tumbled to what he had done I pumped him and 
found out where you were stopping. He is that 
innocent it was dead easy. 

I guess you know how I feel what with Mr. 
Betts being so unhappy and me knowing perfectly 
well those stockings are at the bottom of it. 
You were as sweet as pie to him in the office be- 
fore you got wise to my stockings. And then 
you tried to pump me about them. And then 
you sailed out of the office with your head in 
the air like you were mad. And I guess you 
were too. But you can take it from me Mr. 
Betts didn't get on to why you were mad with 
him till I began thanking him for his sister's 
stockings. "They're beautiful," I says. "Why, 
even the young lady that was here this morning 
admired them." And I said it innocent as a 
lamb, so help me, thinking he would be pleased 
that others admired the stockings besides me. 
Men are like that generally. But Mr. Betts just 
looked unhappy and left the office not returning 
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until next morning. And if I hadn't found out 
the truth I'd have thought to my dying day he 
only acted like that because he was embarrassed. 

Anyway that is what happened. And the 
reason I'm writing this is because it was me act- 
ing like a goat that put Mr. Betts in wrong with 
you. Besides you looked to me like your heart 
was in the right place, meaning no offense. So 
I took the liberty of telling you how things are. 
And you needn't think I'm doing it because I'm 
sweet on Mr. Betts either because I'm engaged 
to be married to Rudolph Smith. 

Also, if you care to make it up with Mr. 
Betts I've doped out a way. To-morrow he has 
to be in court at eleven for a short space and 
after that he'll come here. And if he was to find 
a telephone call on his desk to ring you up it's a 
cinch he would be perfectly happy. And you 
needn't be afraid of my listening at the keyhole 
for as soon as he comes in I'll beat it. So all 
you have to do is to let me know if I can leave 
the call on Mr. Betts' desk and if you'll be in 
when he rings up around half past eleven. Say, 
when I think of the mess I got him into I feel 
just awful. 

Respectfully yours, Gertrude Miller. 
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Her letter written, Miss Miller rang for 
a messenger boy. It was now five o'clock ; 
she waited in the office till after half past 
six, when, no answer to her letter having 
arrived, she started for home. 

"I guess all that letter of mine done for 
Mr. Betts was to make his girl good and 
mad," she thought. "Some day maybe 
I'll get wise, and learn not to butt in." 

Next morning, however, something oc- 
curred to restore Miss Miller's confidence 
in the efficacy of butting in. A brief note, 
delivered to her hand at the early hour of 
nine, read as follows: 

Dear Miss Miller: Many thanks for making 
a complicated and very unusual situation clear 
to me. I shall be in my room between eleven 
and twelve, as you suggest, 

Sincerely yours, 

Sylvia Andrews. 
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Miss Miller was enchanted; her plan 
had worked out beautifully. Moreover, 
Mr. Berts' girl had acted like a thorough- 
bred. Marching into Mr. Betts' private 
office, Miss Miller wrote on the pad be- 
side his telephone: "Ring up Miss An- 
drews, Holland House." 

Though, naturally, greatly surprised, 
Mr. Betts' first impulse, on reading this 
imperatively worded message, was to dis- 
obey it. He'd be hanged if he'd ring up 
Sylvia! If Sylvia wanted to talk to him, 
she could — She evidently did want to talk 
to him, else why had she telephoned? It 
was deucedly queer, her telephoning him. 
Perhaps, after thinking it over, she'd 
come to believe him innocent in the mat- 
ter of Miss Miller's stockings. And, per- 
haps, by flying a false color, he might sail 
triumphantly into the dear harbor of her 
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esteem. But he wouldn't do it — not 'he; 
he would sail in under his true color, or 
not at all. And his true color, at this 
particular moment, was purple. Yes, he 
would fly a pair of purple stockings at 
his mast, even though he went to wreck 
on the rocks of Sylvia's eternal displeas- 
ure. 

Having reached this important decision, 
Mr. Betts proceeded to get Miss Andrews 
on the wire. 

"Hullo. . . . Yes, this is Mr. Betts. 
. . . Please don't bother to explain. 
T could sec you weren't looking well when 
you left my office that morning. . . . 
No, I don't think I can call this evening. 
. . . I'm awfully sorry, too, but — Con- 
found it all, Sylvia, what's the use of pre- 
tending there's nothing wrong? You 
thought I gave my stenographer those 
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purple stockings. And I did. Do you 
hear me? I did/ 99 

Miss Andrews' reply to this rashly in- 
criminating speech will, of course, ' never 
be known. Mr. Betts himself wasn't 
quite sure he ' understood it. But it 
sounded like — oh, amazingly like — "You 
darling !" 



THE END 
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